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NCTIONS OF THE GOVERNING 


) IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY! 


professors have written much 


functions of trustees in uni- 
nistration ; the more they have 
have 


re those functions 


having been ignored in 


n until now, as his duties ap- 


I am asked to 


yself into the record, presumably 


anishing point, 


im specimen of a species that is 


and although I 


point of the diseussion, I shall 


mind. 


ak my 
ructive potentiality of a people 
vy its enter Its 


prise 


and by 
rganize » function as a 
accomplishment of any desired 
ong human experience in such 
that forms of 


is shown certain 


n tend to efficiency and other 
ficiency, the 


ng that when a large number of 


lessons 


one of 


to establish and carry on an 


it can best be done by creating a 


‘orporation for that purpose and 


in the hands of a 
giving this smaller body gen- 
ictions as to the object to be ac- 
d, full authority to represent the 


and charging it with complete re- 


ty for the organization and con- 


Not the 


ie undertaking. that 


of this smaller number, whom we 
the governing board, are the most 


lelivered on the oceasion of the in- 
f Dr. Marion Le Roy Burton, as presi- 


University of Michigan, Oct. 14, 1920 
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Number 307 
xperienced the icular undertaking 
to which 
have the 
and have the 
administer the enterpris¢ 
to keep it functioning a 
its founders intended 

ite aed 


of operation which in business organizat 


} , . : } +} 
neme rgani on and me 


has been found be best adapted tO 


temperament for that purpose has also bes 


found to he the best sche Pe oT 


organizi 


and method of operation for universities, in 


which the temperamental feature is gr 


atly 
danger from amateur 
medd] ne ecorrespo lint Vi creased 

The members of such university boards 
are seldom experienced educators or experi- 
enced managers of educators or of students. 


and from the way they are selected it is un 


‘Iv that as a body 


but with 
which they are supposed to hav 


ally do have, they recognize their limita 


tions and act cautiously through experi 
enced agents and upon advice 

Over-candid friends of the university will 
freely point out the shortcomings of trus 
tees, not only in matters of financing but in 
matters of everyday operating and of edu 
cational policy: The campus development 
plan is visionary or short-sighted, perhaps 
both; the educational aims are too narrow 
or scattered too much, do not give stu 


dent a broad foundation, do not equip him 


to take a good paying job upon graduation 
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the university should have a course in law, 
or in medicine, because they would bring 
students or bring money, or should cut out 
such courses because they will never amount 
to anything here. In the selection of a fac- 
ulty why don’t they drop Professor so and 
so? No one likes him. Or why don’t they 
vet Professor So and So from Michigan? 
He is just the man to make this or that 
department ro. 

I always suspected that university man- 
agement was not perfect, but it was not 
until I had the free will offering of the 
criticism of five sons and daughters, stu- 
dents in the university during my term as 
trustee, that I realized how singularly in- 
competent its administration could be. 

In recommending a candidate for the 
office of university trustee, it is often urged 
that he is an educator. This is one job 
where, to my mind, a little learning is a 
dangerous thing and more learning would 
be worse. The trustees, by the nature of 
their position, are no more competent to 
formulate the teaching policy of a univer- 
sity than they are to do in the teaching; no 
more than the board of directors of a manu- 
facturing company is competent to plan the 
tooling and methods of machining for the 
work that goes through their shops. Indi- 
vidually they may have ideas of greater or 
less merit, but as a board they are incom- 
petent if they devote their own time and 
ideas to a task that can be better and more 
cheaply done by hired experts. Neverthe- 
less, a board that would abdicate its author- 
ity to any shop committee, expert, superin- 
tendent or president would be inviting 
disaster. 

The 
duties, among which are 


board has certain fundamental 
Raising of funds 
Edueational aims, 


Plan for development of plant, 
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Selection of president and teaching 
Operation. 

In the tabulation I hay 
financing first, on the theory tha 


above 


ean run a university if some one w 
nish the necessary money, and | 

doubt that 
function to the trustees. 


everybody will e¢ 

In some families there may be diff 
of opinion as to the extent of fat} 
thority and in what capacities hé 
serve the household, but, however n 
must exert himself to maintain his pres 
in other respects, he is never as 
abdicate as purveyor to the domest 
chequer. 

Trustees having private business affa 
of their own, which occupy their atten! 
to such an extent that they have little tin 
to become acquainted with the university 
requirements, have need for expert ad 
on all the board’s major functions. T) 
need more than that; they need a trust: 
agent to advise them where they can 
this advice and to coordinate and conde: 
the information obtained, so that it car 
presented in form to be readily compr 
hended and its various features show 
their relative importance and significa: 
This agent is the board’s 
the man on the job—the president 


“*man Friday 


board will consult with architects, 
neers, accountants, financiers, superinter 
ents and faculty, but most of al! 


depend upon the president who sh 


sufficiently in touch with every feat 
university requirement and university 
to anticipate the university’s needs 
bring them to the board for its cons 
tion and his own guidance. 

The president may or may not ma! 
If he does 
and good; the trustees in such cases © 


If he does not 0 


suecess of the enterprise. 


rarely disturb him. 
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will soon be required to make 
me other prospect. But whether 
essful or not, the trustees, if they 
will not, except in the greatest 
disturb the authority of their 
short-cireuiting him and deal 


vith the members of his organ 


said that an executive is a 
makes decisions quickly—some- 
A university president must 

many decisions in a day that it 
a wonder if all were right, but 
evelops that a wrong decision has 
there are usually people unkind 
to represent that the president 


ive been one hundred per cent. per- 


vase of the best league batter in 
try; his average is around 300 per 
they reckon it, but see what a 
salary he draws. If our university 


sidents were paid according to their 


. ¢ averages, we should need materially 
ne luce some other expenses. 

[here is an inclination from without to 

ile boards for deferring so much to 

r agents and nearly always accepting 

, r advice, as though the board were be- 

ng itself by acknowledging that it 

1 a man for a special purpose, who 

9 ws more about his job than the board 

s. There is also an inclination from 

7 vithin to meddle with the president’s job 

] when it does not seem to be going smoothly, 


1 sometimes when it is to mix into any 
irrel or operation that appears interest- 


ypose a company interested in the 
ransportation of freight should buy for the 

rpose a freighter’s wagon and a team of 

vi gh-strung horses to pull it—a ‘‘20-mule 
im’’ of horses, I was going to say. We 

grant that the individuals of the team 





have horse sense, but even with that, they 
need horse sense in management. Suppost 
that to drive this team they should hire a 
freighter of experience, determination and 
proved skill. When all is ready the diree 
tors, to make sure that the transporting is 
properly done, would climb onto the load 


the driver would mount his seat, crack his 


whip, and they would be off 

lor a few hours the directors would ad 
mire the driver’s skill and by that time 
seeing how simple a thing driving is, they 
would be able to offer occasional suggestions 


to the driver, and when the outfit struck a 
piece of rough road on an upgrade or a 
downgrade, where the driver’s strength, 
skill and attention are taxed in the man 
agement of his team, what a blessing 
would be to have some members of the party 
appoint themselves critics and advisers ex 
traordinary to him, and in addition to their 
valuation suggestions endeavor to take from 
his hands during the emergency the con 
trol of lines, whip or brake. The driver’s 
thanks, in such a contingency, would doubt- 
less be expressed in language characteristic 
of a sentimental freighter. And suppose 
that at the end of the day’s pull, some 
should go among the horses expressing 
sympathy at the way the whip was cracked 
and the rein drawn over their backs in spe 
cial eases, or say to Bill or Jack that he de 
serves to be a leader or a wheel horse in- 
stead of occupying an inconspicuous place 
in the middle of the string; would see what 
could be done to get him better recognition 
or at least an increased allowance of oats 
A freighting company so managed would 
travel rough roads, even though Bull and 
Jack do have good sense. 

With the freighting company there ar 
many features of the general conduct of 
the business which the board alone ean dé 


cide, and the selection of a competent 
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driver is one of them. If it finds that the 


one first selected is not reasonably satis- 
factory, it should try another; but the com- 
pany will find it far safer to let the driver, 
whoever he may be, do the driving for the 
time being than have the members of the 
board, collectively or upon individual im- 
pulse, disturb him in his work. Likewise, a 
university board of trustees should select a 
competent man for president, and if it 
should develop that he is not competent, se- 
leet someone else for the position ; but if he 
Ss competent, so tell the world, faculty in- 
eluded. 

Having selected for its president a per- 
son preferably with broad shoulders and a 
back strong enough to carry a great load, 
the board will do well to rely upon him for 
the double office of adviser and operating 
superintendent, who will assume the initia- 
tive in bringing up matters that need at- 
tention, presenting therewith essential facts 
in proper weight. The board often receives 
information and advice from other sources, 
faculty included, but to conserve its own 
time and to impel respect for the president’s 
office, arrangements for such outside assist 
anee should generally be requested of the 
president. 

Industries are coming to recognize that 
participation by the lower members of 
their 


operating methods and policies are dis- 


organizations in conferences where 


cussed tends to create a wholesome and 


loyal interest in the affairs of the industry 
on the part of the employee and at the 
same time discloses a wealth of wisdom 
concerning operating problems whose ex- 
recently was generally un- 


When arrangement 


istence until 
suspected or ignored. 
is made to give standing and recognition 
to this element, not only do the employees 
become more contented and efficient, but 


the friendly 


is aided by 


administration 
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counsel from those who are 


mate contact with its affairs. S 
this participation by employees 
company’s councils is in ar 
capacity only, the results hav 
ally beneficial, but it is yet to 
that placing final authority in 
of those upon whom the burd 
sponsibility does not rest is for 
mate benefit of the enterprise 
As the 


president for the 


board must depend 


general manag 
the university and upon him pl 
tain responsibilities, so the presid 
depend upon his faculty for his 
the 
president to so enthuse and 


and guidance, and in ability 

lead nis 
ulty that they will heartily cooperat 
forth best efforts to 1 


their | 
advise, lies his hope for best advising 


put 


_ 


influencing his board. The board 


not guided largely by its pres 
the president who is not guided lar 
his faculty show little confidence 
ability to select advisers. 

The test of an executive is his 
work. The 
limitations as to t 


get agents to do his 
realizing its 
special qualification, will delegate t 
nearly all except its legislative duties 
however competent such agencies 
and however much they may desi 
retain such authority and exereiss 
their own right, it is impractical to 
to such agencies as president or fa 
whom the board employs and dismiss 
will, coneurrent authority with the 
which by organie law alone bears 
responsibility. 
I am a believer in the wisdon 

tributing the privilege of counsel and 
from 


burden of administration down 


board to the lowest member of the org 
ization, but in all this the 


and likewise the authority of the 


respol Ss 








/ 


olute, both as to initiative and 


enthusiasm for an ex- 
and 


‘ n their 
of administrative authority 
to the faculty, may favor go- 
ar as to place final authority in 
nds of subordinates who have not 
ponsibility, and while this policy 
rk well in some instances, it is 
tally as faulty as would be the 
allowing a locomotive fireman to 
his engineer concurrent author 
oting an express train. 
Wintuiam L. Apsorr 
OF THE 
sITy OF ILLINOIS 


FUNCTIONS OF THE FACULTY IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF A 
UNIVERSITY? 


RALLY, it is with some trepidation 
ere professor finds himself obliged 
ik for his colleagues in this den of 
ntial 


sed by the 


lions. My trepidation is in- 
fearful suspicion that I 
‘ourse, have an academic mind. 
still further increased by the uneasy 
sciousness that | moment 


the erack of the mule driver’s whip 


may at any 
ne; since we have just heard that 

s a presidential function to drive that 
ty-mule team, the faculty. Perhaps 

s lucky for me that my president is 
in entering upon a thirty-minute dis- 
ission of this complex and controversial 

subject, I feel pretty much in the state of 
of the late Dr. MeCosh when enter- 

zy upon his diseussion of the Problem of 

Being. ‘‘Young gentlemen,’’ he is quoted 
lress delivered at the Inaugural Session of 
itional Conference held on the occasion of 

guration of President Marion Leroy Bur 
the University of Michigan, October 14, 
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as saying, ‘‘this is a verra deefficult prob 
lem. Plato tried to solve it and he failed, 
Aristotle tried it failed,’’ 
after enumerating all of the famous phi 


and he and 


losophers who had failed to solve the prob 


lem of being, Dr MeCosh econeluded, 


‘‘and I am no verra sure that I can solve 
it meself.’’ 


With 


dress, I seem to see the goal in view, but | 


respect to subject of my ad 


the 


am not very certain as to the best means 


of reaching it. I shall have, perforce, to 


speak briefly and, therefore, dogmatically 
What I would plead for, above all else, in 
view of the complexity of the problem and 
the 
mind, frankness of discussion, and willing 


great issues at stake, is openness ol! 


ness to experiment, on the part of gover! 
ing boards, presidents and faculties. 

To enter immediately into the heart of 
eal] attention first 


heg to 


the subject, I 


to the fact that the functions actually 
exercised by faculties in good and pro 
gressive institutions in the determination 


of university policies and their execution 
is much larger than the functions legally 
delegated to faculties by the constitutions 
and by-laws of universities in general. As 
legally 
to deal with the governance of the 
body In fact, 


they are frequently called upon to discuss 


a rule, faculties are empowered 


chiefly 


curriculum and _ student 


and make recommendations matters 
of educational policy. They are normall) 


thev 


upon 
consulted as to new appointments, 
extent in the 
in the 
They are frequently 


are consulted to a large 


choice of deans, and to some extent 


choice of presidents 


given a hearing on the matter of salary 
scale. Thus, to a large and growing ex 


tent, faculties enjoy the substance of par 


ticipation in administration without it 


legal forms. 
The 
the 


main contention of this address is 


actual and tendencies 01 


usages 


that 
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best institutions in this regard should 


more explicitly legalized in the econ 


stitu 


tions and by-laws of universities. As 
i matter of h story it seems to be undoubt 


ease that when, in the not very 


mote were in America no 


past, there 


irge universities serving multifarious in 


ferests, W hen 


among our present 


universities were like the small col 


vreat 


eges of to-day in curricula, aims and 
exercised much 


The older 


more or less like a 


numbers, the faculties 
larger administrative functions, 
college 


American was 


large family. The professors and the stu 
dents knew each other; the professors and 


knew 


alumni were known to all the older mem 


the trustees each other, and the 


bers of the faculty. The growth in num- 
bers and in the complexity of educational 
concerns and aims, have perforce, brought 
to pass a greater administrative specializa 
tion as well as a greater curricular special- 
ization. The growth of higher education 
is parallel here to the industrial develop 


ment. Without doubt, this specialization 


developed in the 
of effort 


The great problem in 


of funetion has been 


interests of economy and pro 
ductive efficiency. 
education, as in industry, is to harmonize 
administrative efficiency in large concerns 
with that humane value of self-determina 
tion and self-respect, in the life of the 
worker, without which his work will surely 
deteriorate in quality. We hear, on all 
demands of the industrial 
for a the control of the 
I do not think that the parallel 
ism between industry and higher educa- 
but, 


inasmuch as the work of higher edueation 


hands, of the 
worker voice in 


industry. 
tion can be carried out on all fours; 


is wrought by mind on mind, and material 
instruments are here wholly subordinate 
to life interests, insofar as the parallelism 
down, it does so in 


in question breaks 


favor of the resumption of a greater meas 


ure of control by the 
The 


mind as a 


tration protessor 


living unity and 
should always consider his ow 
element in the whole edueati 
whereas the industrial worker 
a hole without taki! 


pore 


rivet or 
making of the whol 

wish to insist most strongly tl 

ean be a 


educator mere 


pige 


alist or pure -departmentalist 


In vood institutions. fac 


informally participate to 
university administration, but 
constitutional forms to protect 
stance of healthy faculty parti 
administration may vanish at 
when a governing board sucecun 
traneous influences inimical to th: 
of the highest quality of instruct 
research. These influences may c 
the unenlightened interests of port 
the genera] public, of the alumn 


the lack of high edueational standa1 


moral eourage in the president Aas 
in the 


governing board, 

or all of these sources. 

one point, it is certainly not condu 
an improvement in the moral 
sonnel of the faculty when a sma 
laymen, themselves imeompetent to 
ate teaching and productive ability 
acting solely on the advice of a pres 
who may be neither a great scholar or « 
eator, nor a sound judge of scholars! 


ean determine, without regard to the 


ments of those who have expert knowledg 


not only the economic and academi 
of genuine productive scholars and 
ers but, as well, the fundamental 
of the institution in which these s 
and teachers must do their work. 

I would specify the functions 
faculty in the administration of a 


sity as follows: 
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event of any proposed 

lamental educational policy, 
establishment of new colleges, 
the 


ts. or curricula, legislative 


faculty concerned should 
scuss the proposed step, make 
tions thereon to the governing 
final action should require the 
of the governing board and 
ve faculty. In a large uni- 
s end ean be best achieved by 
tween duly appointed repre 
f the faculty and the govern 
other ad- 


presidents, and 


officers in the educational 

the institution, 

vy the governing board, upon the 
nation of faeulty and 

n, of course, in all large institu- 

work be best 

sly performed through committees. 


should be 
board. 
most ex- 


can and 


should be the chairman of 
To illustrate 


“esident 
faculty committees. 
if the eollege of arts is looking 
faculty of the 

ave a nominating committee of 


in, the college 


he president should be chairman. 


iniversity is looking for a president, 
general faculty should have a nomi- 
The chief business of 
is to be leaders in 


ymmittee. 
strative officers 
inistration of instruction and re- 
and the body of educational ex- 
with which they are to labor should 
have a voice in their selection. 
Where the higher ranks in depart- 
and research are 
the permanent members of the 
nts should take the initiative in 
Where the 
es exist at the top, as in headships 


instruction 


tion of new members. 


rtments, the heads of cognate de- 
ts should be members of the nomi- 


nmittees. 
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The question of the powers of faculties 


with regard to tenure and procedure in 


dismissals is a knotty one. I do not be 
lieve that, in the present transitional phase 
of our higher <ducation, we can afford to 
ithout qualification, the dogma of 
Mistakes in 


They should 


for protessors 
election are sometimes made 
be rectified, even though their rectification 
works hardship to individuals, since fail 
ure to rectify them works immeasurable 
injury to numbers of plastic and gifted 
the select youth who constitute the 


the 


minds 


rreatest riches and most radiant 


promise of the body social We professors 
must, as a corporate body and as individ 
uals, always be ready to have the status 
of our vocation and its social evaluation 
determined by the contribution which we 
are making to the upbuilding of the living 

If a faculty 
the 


university faculty, it should participate in 


minds of the new generation. 


be competent, if it deserve name of 


administration; insofar as it may be in 
competent, its house should be set in order, 
by concerted action. For this reason I be 
lieve that the final power of appointment 
and dismissal should continue to rest with 
the governing board, subject to the pro 
visos stated the 


the right of the faeulty to participate, in 


below. On other hand, 
judgment and determination upon cases of 
dismissal, is essential to the safeguarding 
No body of 
laymen can be safely intrusted with the 
to determine, with the 
the president, the nature and 
the 


have 


of proper academic freedom. 


sole power even 
advice of 
teaching. In 


limits of freedom of 


eases where dismissals 
trustees alone during th 
the 


chiefly either economic, ethical, political or 


majority of 


been made by 


past few years eauses have been 


other forms of heresy or insubordiuation. 
The mentally inert and stupid, the lazy 
on the faeulty 


or otherw ise incompete nt 
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he govern seale and its distribution 


ng boards. I regre y that boards, cate and difficult question 


; 
ld 


sometimes facultie ften suffer the general subject of 
imiable morons more g l ni marked Is worthy of 
nonconformist individualities. The uni whether ie =faculty 
versity that has no heretics on its faculty should not inelude, in additio: 
Sa dead one. ident and deans, elected repres 
Universities should not be run as mere the general faculty. 
business concerns. The election of a pro- sentatives might obviate 
fessor 18 a step that should not be taken salary budgets are made 
unadvisedly or lightly, but soberly and proceedings; but, on th 
disereetly. When the institution has made would put the elected represent 
a mistake it should accept the responsi- the faculty in a very delic 
bility and share the burden of the mistake. be passing, what would be ir 
The status of a professor should be, nor- official judgment on the merit 
mally, one of high dignity, security and colleagues. I am inclined, after 
permanence. It can not be made a very considération of this matter, t 
vainful occupation. Only through dignity that it is better, on the whole. to 
and security in the calling can we insure president and deans the sole s 
good men and good work. Therefore, no It should be noted, however, t 
professor should be summarily dismissed, places where the salary budget 
nor without the opportunity of a full in- committee, including elected 
vestigation by a jury of his peers. If it tives of the faculty, and tl 
be the final decision that he is unfit to back to the faculty for considerat 
continue in office, then he should have at approval, before being passed 
least a year’s notice and leave of absence trustees for final action, the pla 
with salary to enable him to find a more’ work well, as at Oberlin Colleg 
suitable place. Possibly the time is not however, its expediency in a lar 
far distant when, by the general elevation sity where there are so many 
of the standard for the profession, it will interests clamoring for mor 


be safe to accord generally a life tenure. financial reeognition. It seems 
But, taking the country as a whole, that the whole that it is better to let 
time is not yet. dent and the deans bear this curs 


(d) The faculty (sinee it consists of a own broad shoulders. Let ther 
hody of experts in teaching and research the giddy heights they occupy 
should have the right to decide what are the obloquy of budget making 
the proper number of teaching hours in Any statement of the desirabl 
the various departments and ranks, and trative functions of faculties, of 
what is the proper proportion of students volves conceptions as to thi 
and instructors in classes of various types. functions of governing boards 


It should also have an effectual voice in dents. It seems to me that th 
determining how much time may be spent board should continue to funct 
on research, and in what departments, ultimate custodian of the propert 


e) The question of the place of the come, and joint custodian of t 


ties | 


faculty in the determination of the salary policies of the universi 
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{Ft 


stall, 


the woy 


eoncelve 


guardian of a pub 


tore, responsi! le to the 


blishes and supports uni- 


ance ot 


mediately dis 


is 1n 
eulty, but the position 


ruardians chosen 


ts proper d There need 


t between he trustee’s con 
s obligation as a prudential 
he professor's sense of 
» of his own functions 


and of 


capacity to 


his individual 
the 
can 


servant, 
determine 
manner in which he 
But, 
nisunderstandings which so fre- 
rise. the 


at service. in order to 


mistakes so often made, 


msequent injury to university 


rular channels should be estab- 
interchange of educational! 
diseussion of edueational 


boards and 


} e 
et ween 


Where 


Ss are numerically small, this 


voverning 


both governing boards 


through joint meetings of 
ilies. Such a plan would not 
our larger institutions, however. 
this inter- 
the 


two ways in which 


ideas may be effected in 
faculty might elect a committee 
policy to confer with the 
a whole, if the latter be not too 
with 


rsity 


a similar committee selected 


I The faculty committee, 


oard. 
receive its instructions 
faculty and refer back to the 
policy, 

This 


successful operation in several 


should 
iestions of fundamental 


ipon by the joint committee. 


nstitutions. 


‘ulty might elect several mem- 


a public 


tion, and 
ir lay 
( xperts 


who ar 


serious opveect 


that 1t involves 


nembers of the faculty 


intment, promotion and 


colleagues, as well as 


of important matters 


cerning which there may be a dee; 


ige in the faculty. I am 


bye etion 1s fatal to the 


not prepared t 
say that this o work 


ing of the plan of direct faculty member 


desir 


hoard. It seems e 


that it should be tried 


ship on the 


able out. Th 


lty members might vote on all matters 


except the salaries. promotions, appoint 


ments and dismissals, of members of the 


T? 


teaching staff. I feel 


that the 


that 


e SuguYt 
faculty b 


voting n embers of the board is a weak 


representatives 


inconsistent compromise. If they 


vote, they are in effect on 
advising the trustees, but 
After much study of the sub} 
prepared to 
the better one. 


larly established channel of 


say whi 


between the legislative bod 
and the trustees, other than 
should be provided, and I hope 
ican universities will experi 
of these plans 

The 
say that president 


It is true that 


Pre ») de } 


along very wel 


see how we ca aionge 


The presider ands in a 
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ent, and I think he, or perhaps interests of various department 
‘they,’’ should continue to stand in a_ leges of the university, and res; 
inique position, inasmuch as the president both houses, namely, trustees ar 
s the chairman of the faculty and its im- A body of deans should be his 
portant committees, and, as the chief ex- cabinet. It follows that when 


+ 


ecutive officer of the institution, the author minister and cabinet have lost 
and transmitter of recommendations to the dence of both houses, it is time t 
voverning board I have said **they’’ be- new government. At present 

cause it seems to many of my colleagues, as house, the faculty, has no 1 

well as to myself, that the present duties means of passing a vote of 

of the president of a large American uni- _ fidence. 

versity are, perhaps, too complex and If there is to be any distin 
merous to be satisfactorily discharged by dignity and power, the faculty s! 
any one person. The duties of the office the upper house; the governing 
should be, in some way, divided. I am not might be regarded as a standing con 
certain as to how this ean be best accom- of the Commons as well as the pri 
plished; but it seems to me that the new holding corporation for the Com 
plan at Yale University by which, as I which is the public). The president 
understand it, the provost is the executive the coordinator and harmonizer of 
head or leader in the matter of educational views of the other bodies. It may b 
policies, and the president is the head of that the faculty is engaged 

the university’s business interests, is an and, if its members have any ft 
important experiment which should receive energy left, to investigate and writ 
careful consideration. In any event, how- its primary business is to do the job 
ever the work may be divided up, the com- hired to do and in the way in w} 
plexity and growing bulk of the univer- governing board, out of its wisdon 
sity’s educational needs make it impera- terpreting the public demands, sees 
tive that there should continue to be one dictate, just as a bricklayer is hired to 
administrative head for educational con- bricks without criticizing the pur} 
cerns. I do not believe that, at present at architecture of the edifice. This \ 
least. American universities could be sue- the faculty’s function has found frequ 
cessfully administered if their principal expression in reputable journals and 
executive officer were elected’ every year or held by some citizens and possibly 
so by the faculty. 1 think the European few trustees; but I have no time to » 
rectorial system would not work here. in debating with anybody who put 
Since our educational affairs are so varied work of the faculty in the same category 
and complex, and in such a state of con- that of janitors and clerks. Persons 
stant flux, we need one leader whose busi- hold such views have not the faintest 
ness it is to coordinate interests, problems, ling of the meaning and purpos 
and policies, to originate and suggest new university. A faculty may be wr 


lines of policy to faculty and governing ‘‘To err is human’’—but if a fa 
board. The president is in the position not more competent to decide wu 
of an educational referee; but he should wisdom or integrity of the deeds 
be a constitutional referee and leader, executives, if it is not better fitted t 


irr 


digesting and harmonizing the claims and mine whether the actual admu 
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lp or a hindrance to the part of 
own public services interest than the 
then the insti orary and laborat 
university. The.in- side shows ar 


of the faculty reflects the fail- students than 


governing board and the admin-_ evidence, at le 
and if the institution is not a_ ring-masters and performers in the 
rsity it needs to be either wiped circus. If a large proportion of livel) 
existence or eleaned thoroughly youth are not intrigued by the business o! 
to garret. It needs seareely higher education, there is something wro! 
d that the general discussion of with the conduct of this business. T 
loes not apply to such institu large a proportion of our university teac! 
neluding this brief résumé of ers appear to students to be ineffect 
is administrative functions of the molly-coddles. We sorely need to mi: 
| would again enter a plea for the professoriate a man-sized 
discussion and experimenta- sailor’s snugharbor for persons of 
gender. There is a faint color of 
onstitutional recognition of the the saying, ‘‘There are three sexes, me! 
| duties of the faculty in admin- women and teachers.’’ We must hav 
are herein advocated chiefly on more dynamic type of university teacher 
inds whieh are interdependent; and investigator, teachers with more vigor 
nprovement in the faculty per- ous and inspiring personalities, with more 
and morale, and improvement in mental initiative, teachers who are not 
iality of their services to society. satisfied to go through the motions of class 
hstanding the great and rapid room work and imitation research. In 
universities, in numbers of stu- short, our profession has not succeeded in 
teachers and graduates, and in pro-_ recruiting a sufficient proportion of the 
output, it is obvious to any well- first rate native minds that are born in 
<1 observer, that we have not been every generation. How shall we do better‘ 
results we might get. No For one thing, I am sure we must esta! 
the universities will exert an ever lish more striking differentials in salary 
ising, and, on the whole, a bettering scales. We must make it possible for 
ce on American life. In spite of really able men to win decent incomes in 
mmnipotence of governing boards, the the profession, incomes that will compete 
ted omnisecience of presidents, the in- in attractiveness, when there is added to 
tude of faculty meetings and the extra- them the other delights of the profession 


ordinary immunity of undergraduates to with those enjoyed by leading members of 


ntelleetual infection, we must have faith other professions, such as medicine, law, 
edueation, for. ‘‘Faith is the evidence of engineering and even business. It is not 
gs not seen, the substance of things part of my province to discuss the salary 

d for.’’ But we are only scratching question, but I wish to say that while 
surface of the educational possibilities, higher salaries are necessary, they will not 
we are not even scratching the surface be enough. Self-determination is a hack 
thoroughly. Various forms of extra- neyed work to-day, but it is a good word 
ilar, student activities arouse on the The professors are either the best educa 
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‘xperts of the country, or else they tently, namely in trying t 

hollow shams. If we are to have men for new instructors; the 

vigor and initiative practising the pro ‘ac ith it every day ; 
fession of handing on to the new gen- groan over it, publicly they 
eration the accrued achievements of the and silent; theirs not to reason w} 
higher eivilization, and of adding to these but to teach and die. The nw 
achievements, we must order the operation up, the courses multiply by fissior 
of our universities, so that, in all matters lower organisms; universities ru 
that vitally touch the practise of univer cheap and inexperienced teachers 
sity teaching and research, those who are times are not even worth the pitta 
the experts will have the freest field pos- are paid, to turn out ever grow 
sible to function effectively as experts. of graduates who have amassed t! 
It is disheartening enough and it lames number of eredit slips, but who 
efficiency not to be able to make a decent clear idea of scholarly or scientific 
livelihood in the practise of a profession no real insight into the meaning 
than which there is none more essential to tion, no exacting standards of thoug 
the ongoing and improvement of civiliza- taste. The inrush of hordes of uns 
tion; but it is still more disheartening and and badly prepared students has 
still more lames efficiency when the com- ing aspect. It is in part at lea 
petent professor sees, and is powerless to pression of the yearning of our 
prevent, the dilution and cheapening of racy for spiritual development 
the educational work of the institution blind faith in the mystie power 
through its succumbing to the ever im- cation to transmute the soul of 
minent and insistent pressure to spread some alchemy or magic into no 
out its work over more and more ill-pre- worthier life. But we do dissery 
pared and unpurposeful students, and to democracy when we fail to exercis 
see the institution rush hastily, without ously the process of selection by 
adequate equipment and personnel, into only those qualified by nature and 
new educational enterprises. One of the are chosen to be the responsive su 
curses of higher education in this country of university education. We must 
to-day is the apparent worship by the pub- of that democratic form of sentiment 
lic, alumni, governing boards and adminis- which ignores the inexorable fact t! 
trators, yes, and tell it not in Gath, pub- every generation, by the operation 
lish it not in Gilead, the worship, even by blind forees of nature or by the 
professors, of the golden calf of quantity God (call it what you will, it matters | 
production. The most serious menace to only a small minority of the youth 
the maintenance or improvement of the the native capacity for acquiring thi 


qualitative standards of higher education § est degree of education. To dissipat 


to-day comes from the ever-rising flood of energies and our resources in the 
freshmen. Faculties seem to be powerless sities in catering to every comer is 
in the face of this menace. The situation injustice to the more gifted, and 
is especially alarming in the state univer- long run to our democracy. For 
sities. Legislatures, being without knowl- to train up leaders, and we foster t 
edge, do not appreciate the situation; the sion on the part of the many that 


governing boards face it only intermit- gettirz a higher education. 
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iat a considerable propor- 


eulty members are not fit to 


ny better than they are now 


ognize that some of them are 

to pass balanced and wise judg- 

atters of educational policy. 

of confusion and unrest in edu 

body politic. The chil- 

ome to the birth and there Is not 

to bear them. But I do not see 

in expect to make our universi- 
effectual ministrants of a higher 

n, unless we can make them better 

ng grounds for that aristocracy of 

e, character and taste, of which 

y stands in such sore need, for 

rs and exemplars everywhere in 
fe—in polities, in art, letters, the 
social philosophy and practise. We 
ving in an era which has made jetti- 
of inherited standards of thought, con- 
and social order; and has as yet 
ight forth no new, more organic and 
nt standards to take their place. 
ave not, and we do not want, a heredi- 
iristoeracy based on vested privileges 
val and economic injustice. We 
not, but we sorely need and must 
»p, if our civilization is to endure 
progress, a spiritual élite, an aristoc- 
nbued with the sense of service, of 
esse oblige; one which is ever being 
up to the highest point of power by 
‘lection of those with the best native 
ties, and by the intensive training of 
superior native capacities to the 
est point possible. It is the function 
iniversity to be in the fullest sense 
transmitter of culture, the initiator of 
lected in every generation into a com- 
ensive and balanced consciousness of 
reative meaning of civilization, into a 
nition of the cardinal fact that civili- 
s made and renewed and enhanced 
the degree in which the heritage of 


eulture quickens, nurtures, and expands 
the individual mind; where else can this 
work be done if e university ‘ 
Where are we to look for sound judgment 
and wise insight, for unprejudiced facing 
of facts, for the fresh determination of 
facts and their interpretation in terms o! 
human values if not to the university men‘ 
We certainly can not look for it in the 
market place, in the popular journals, or 
on the political rostrun Can the blind 
lead the blind? Can the natural élite be 
eome, by intensive cultivation, the edueated 
élite, if they are taught by persons who are 
themselves incapable of seeing and kind 
ling to the great vocation of the university 
teacher, as the custodian of the rational 
and spiritual interests of civilization? 
How can we expect a more virile and cre 
ative type of teacher and scholar if he is 
to have no effective part in determining 
the conditions under which he works? |! 
would put the plea for greater faculty 
participation in university affairs then, 
not on the ground that it will make us 
more at ease in Zion; but on the ground 
that it will increase our burdens and re 
sponsibilities; and may thereby enable us 
to grow up to our tasks, may nerve us to 
be more effective participants in the per 
petuation and improvement of civilization. 
If I am right in contending that the con- 
servation and progress of the higher civi 
lization in America depends chiefly on 
the universities, it follows that any pro 
posed change in the method of conducting 
university affairs should be tried by this 
test: Will it, or will it not, make the un: 
versities more effective instruments for the 
conservation of whatsoever is worth con 
serving in the culture of the past, and for 
the increase of that culture by new in 
sights in science, letters, art, social thought 
and practise ; will it be more effective in 


the selection and functioning of a better 
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personne | The univer itv exists to serv: 


the mass, not iv & ly, but indirectly 


onserving and improving the best 


ents of culture, by taking it 

rom the mass. It can not do this unless 
ts daily work is carried on by a vigorous 
ompetent, self-respecting personne! Its 
task is more exacting, perhaps, than that 
of any other institution in our civilization. 
Time was when the church was the chief 
custodian of a higher civilization. That 
time has long since gone by. Time was 
when in an hereditary aristocracy resided 
the eustodianship of culture. That time 
too has gone by. Democracy is In the 
saddle and does not know whither it is 
riding. Unless it supports and nurtures 
an institution which can find a way and 
lead it, demoeracy is riding to a bad fall 
This institution for democracy is the uni- 
versity. My argument for more recog 
nized participation by the faculty in ad 
ninistration has, as its central thesis, the 
belief that this change would be a means 
hy which the members of the faculty might 
rrow up to a keener sense of their great 
tasks, and develop more strength to dis 
charge them. Our supreme functions are, 
as I have indicated, to be the conservators 
and the improvers of human culture: 
That is to say, of culture as a means for 
the improvement of the human race. It 
is only as conscious of the difficulty and 
the worthiness of our tasks as servants of 
the ecommon-weal, that we should ask for 
anything. We should ask for a more effec 
tive participation in the direction of uni 
versity policies only that thereby we may 
he freer to serve more effectively the whole 
of society by better conserving, transmit- 
ting and improving the cultural imple 
ments for the perfection of man. 


JOsEPH A. LEIGHTON 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENT: 


AN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL FOR TUBI 
CHILDREN 


Miss Kate 


rganized nearly 


mn the roof of the Vandert 
‘enth Avenue and Sixtieth Street 
l] Here, 
public school system 
4 outdoor classes 
clinie 
Rive r 
winter. 
f consist whi 
tuberculous children 
frederick Vanderbilt 
school possible 
Seen on a sunny day, o 
contrast of the roof scho 
the hospital is sit 


teachers said, 
different aspect 


souther1 
It remains this 

weather, and no artificial heat is es 
keep the children warm. The diy 
children is made into a primary and a grat 
class, Miss Loretta A. Fitzpatrick 
Dorn being the teachers of Miss Walsh’s 
in charge, and they are very much d 
their classes of sick children. 

Doctors of the clinic examine the scl 
dren on their roof once a week and thos 
where the disease has been cured or 


roe 


immediately have a try-out in a regulat 


school, for the out-door classes always 
long waiting lists of other sick children 
who have been strengthened suffici 
study in their original schools again, 
lost sight of, however, many times 
found necessary to give certain of them 
period of treatment in the clinic schoo! 
good substantial meals are served the 


every day in the open air restaurant, 
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y of about 100 
in the supply 


} 


ing and blankets which 


lunch. 

irrange thel 
n that part of the roof where 
F elements and 
Luncheo 


‘ 


their cots for an hour o 
adopted theory that 
lenty of rest are the 
ecovery from tuberculosis 
a long one, from nine t 
tzpatrick and Mrs, Dorn 
ith experience, in other 
heir pupils never seem to 
lo. The Vv are 


f children. 


IWDED WASHINGTON SCHOOLS 
mn, D. C 

1 an enrollment at the Lucretia 
Imost double the 


ials have had to use strategy in 


Evening Star re 
original accom 
m for the overflow. By using two 

buildings and holding classes in 
iyrooms and in the assembly hall, 


5 4 stration of 1,115 children are ac 


Mott School was built in 1908, pro 


made to limit its maximum en 
100. To-day it exceeds that num 
with additional increases expected 
ir future. 
is located at 4th and W Streets, 
sixteen classrooms and an assembly 
re are twenty-four classes at the 
day, making it lack eight necessary 
lemporary relief, however, has been 
with the use of the portables, base- 
iyrooms and the assembly hall. 
heavy enrollment has necessitated the 


f some of the classrooms. A ma- 


In unusually 
use the room 
has lights 

are electri cloudy days the 


+ ne + . , y 
reed » st he eves i 


darkness. 


FINANCIAL CONDUCT 
INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOLS 


THE 


A SPECIAL investigation of the busines 
education 


Eschbach, 


iccounts, 


affairs of the Indianapolis board 


has been recommended by J 


chief examiner of the state board of 


as a result of disclosures made in a report of 
the field examiners. 
School 


According to an abstract n the 


Board Journal the report recommends that a 
general revision of the accounting system be 
made in view of the fact that the general ac 
counts appear to be little more than an analy 
sis of the treasurer’s transactions. To obtain 
the necessary results, the examiners hold that 


the following requirements must be met: (1) 
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(2) Proper state 
t co ected, and 


the balances 


on operations. cialized in educational 
he practise of { i ng pupils with free extent that his firm has 
pens, pencils and ar ies is scored. It is educational and scientific 
charged that icials in charge of the payroll University of Pennsylvania, 
have deducted amounts owed by employees for and other universities Mr. 
coal purchases. This practise results in errors business manager for The Pen? 
in the payroll. The latter should be on a cash  gefte. 
basis, the employee getting in cash what is due It is the purpose of the trust 
him from the city and paying his own bills trate in the University Press al 
It is recommended that there be a general publications of the university, 


WISlO if » | 3 of » ats > ern) . . . 
revision of the laws of the state concerning 4), printed page, eliminate wast 


A 


school cities and that laws be worked out so tion and promote the publication ar 


that all school corporations are operated on 


ing of educational and scientifi 

the same basis. . . } 
: 2 members of the university faculty 
The report disapproved the methods used . ; ° ° “17 
ae For the time being it will be n 
by officials in making payments on bonds and , ; 
; the press to proceed in a modest fa 
interest through an outside bank. Large sums ee , 
ig i aes resolution providing for the er 
of money have been sent to this institution mag ‘ 
; University Press authorized a capit 
weeks in advance of the date of payment. fa 
yp Saag $10,000, divided into two hundred 
This practise, it is said, results in a loss in Pere: : 
; . the par value of $50 each. Subscript 
depository interest to the school city and gives ' ; : - 
. . . . . only twenty shares of capital stoc! 
the outside institution interest and principal ip ; a — 
talned at the prese ime. Subscr 
of bonds which are never presented for pay- ' _ ws raphe om a 
. 1] » remaining 15U shares StOCcK W 

ment. It is recommended that all bonds be ‘¢ remaining 1 hares of stock 


made payable at the office of the treasurer of 
the corporation and that the treasurer receive 


termined upon by the board of direct 
press. 

the canceled bond or coupon before he is Until the press is actually incorpora 
entitled to credit for disbursement. to be supervised by a committee 
Recommendations for placing the handling of trustees, consisting of William A. ky 


of stores and supplies on a business basis are chairman; Charles L. Borie, Jr., al 


It is pointed out that 4. Church. The resolution creat 


made in the report. 
many materials at present are simply under versity press provides that after 
the supervision of a clerk, who delivers them tion it shall be controlled by a | 
rectors. 

While it is the hope that some work 


published at a profit, for the most 


upon request, but keeps no record of their 


destination or use. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS’ can be hoped for at present beyor 


nr 


At the last meeting of the board of trustees a standardized and dignified p 


+ 


of the University of Pennsylvania a resolution lowest possible cost. As rapidly 
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an arrangement by which 
undergraduate and depart 
ns may be published with 


University Press. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND 
Assembly Maryland in 
the governor 
the Schools 
and 


I stituted the old University 


Pharmacy Dentistry, 
ith the group of 

July 1, consti- 
State C lege at College 


g to a statement issued by 
Woods, all the property and 
the old University of Mary 

the enactment, turned over to 
trustees of the Maryland State 
the name, Maryland State Col- 


to the University of Maryland. 
‘hanged the name of the board 
the 
f the new state university, 
the 
as the board of trustees of the 


board of regents; as 


regents retains all powers 
ite College, with the additional 
in it by the merger law, which 
n it the powers formerly held 
‘niversity of Maryland under its 
amended charter. 
strative officers of the Maryland 
continues as the administrative 
The 
College 


University of Maryland. 
istrative office is at 


medical, dental, pharmacy 


The 


and Greene 


are in Baltimore. 


at Lombard 
established in Maryland a State 
which young men and women 
the 


the lines of work 


education and training in 


is well as in 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Frank G ICK _ principal of the h 


FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN, of the de 


of educational psych 


been 

Mint 
been chosen professor of agricultural ed 
Idaho to 


SHERMAN DICKINSON, of 
in the University of 
fessor C. B. W 
tion 


Pullman. 


succeed Pri 


] y 
ison, 


W ho has accepted a posi 


i 
in the Washington Agricultural College at 


SAMUEL B is a director of 
the educational clinic at the College of the 
City of New York, has been promoted to be 


associate pre fessor 


HECKMAN, who 


of education at that insti 
the 
conducted 
the 


tution. During 
Heckman 


session of 


past summer Professor 


courses at the summer 
University « Wyoming, 


Laramie 


Dr. Lupwic R. Geiss_er has been appointed 
professor of philosophy and education at Ran 


] 


dolph-Macon College. After leaving Corne 


where he had acted as assistant to Profes 


Titchener, Dr. Geissler was for some years 
search psychologist } 
of the 
land. He 


Dr. WitutiAM Berry has been appointed in- 


in the physical 
General Electric Company 
later taught in Clark University 
structor in psychology in the University of 
Chicago. 

Mesa, 


has resigned as head of the department of edu- 


SUPERINTENDENT H. E. Henprix, of 
cation in the Northern Arizona Normal to ac- 
cept the superintendency of Mesa schools. He 
is succeeded by ae B. MeMulle nh, of the Teach 


d as special functions of land grant €Ts College, at Greeley, Colorado. 


ns Maryland now is the only state HAROLD STREB has been elected superintend 


which has directly under one state- ent at Saginaw, Mich., with a salary of $6,000. 


1 institution all branches of higher He succeeds F. W. Arbury, who has accepted 


a position with a commercial company. 
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iS been 
LD partment I l 1 ! I { j 
ot \\ Yorn 4 for V rk ln ere! oll ’ 
ass — , 4 Wit 
uit re > l 
ultu Britis 
Dr. Epiru and Dr. S phonisba P nounced that 


Breekinr dge have l app nted associats his desire to give h ; whole t 


protes S in the o| soc service l . i l i 
rol rs in Social Service Ad velopment of agricultural edu 


sen 0 Civies work ti be able to kee p in clos ! 
Young has beer with agricultural developments t 
i 
\ —" rhe ,] P ] " 
in the same school and = eountry, as well as abroad. He 
f 4 — 


Dixon, supervisor of field work retain his present position as 


Proressor Houuis E. Dann has resigned as adviser and director-general 
head of the department of music of Cornell gence Department, with 
University, to become director of music of the Minister’s Admini 

a State school system. His resig Dr. RaymMonp PEart. 

will take effect after ie summer ment of biometry and 
session in 1921, and he will begin his new f hygiene and public 
rk, with headquarters in Harrisburg, on University, Baltimore, 

September 1, next. He will. have several as Lowel] lectures in Bostor 
sistants and will be in charge of music courses —,, mber 1. The subject 
in the high schools, in thirteen normal schools Death,” and the subjects 
of the state, and in the elementary schools, tures are: (1) Beneacence 


including those in rural districts, and through chances of death; (3) 

the schools, of community singing. Music fa Chenille off daath ents 

courses are also to be established in the state f life duration; (6) The trend 
rf e ration; (6 e tren 


"= ; nf 
~olle~es a universities. . 
a nd univ ; and some of its consequences. 


YR. JAMES FLEMING osIc, associate ni: P : , 

ld * +} T a ‘ > : : [HE death is announced of O 
tions irecto oO t , < 110 » Cross, as ° ° . . 
an 2? asta ley : “ } I Bruce, who had been principal of t 
returned from a two months’ trip through . . ° 
Morte port (Md.), High School for forty-six 


western Europe, in the course of which he : 
REVEREND J. M. Kitpanw, former|s 


dent of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
sota, and at the time of his death pr 


called upon the ministers of education in 
France, England, Holland, Switzerland, Italy 
and Greece and secured their approval of a 


new plan for correspondence between classes Luther Seminary, St. Anthony | 


' ibe September 25 
of pupils in the elementary and secondary died on September 25. 


schools of America and those in similar grades THE following are the officers for t 
in Europe. Interest in education is said to session of the Montana State Tea 


be very keen in all of the countries visited, ciation: 
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pal F. L. Cummings, Fergus University of Indi 
1, Lewistown new chapters 

» Pace Rohert We ° 

Profe r Robert Clark, future 

College, Dillon. T = 

sident, Superintendent Jane Ken- 5 £01 a announce 

rintendent Cascade County, Great that scientiNe men, educators ar men of let 

ters throughout the v e been asked to 

Peterson, high school supervisor, consider an organizatior F “the world’s in 


7 


tellectual work,” to fun n in connection 
ient W. D. Swetland, Kal wi he League of Nations. The plan is the 


dea of the French Association for the League 
two year term, Superin r 
: : f Nati 


oe ms, and came to this country in a 
irandey, Terry; three year term, 


Underwood, State University, Mis- 
jover member is Superintendent R. 


communication from P. Appel, recwr of the 

University of Paris and chairman of the 

French Association’s Executive Council 

“ The proposal,” says the statement, “ contem 

of Education Record of the plates the formation, as a permanent depart 

North Dakota states that oe ment of the League of Nations, of an organi 

‘ect in the law by which the zation for ‘intellectual intercourse and educa 

ounty superintendent remains tion,’ like that already in existence for labor 

ow, the following county super- Che authors believe that such an organization 

the counties named are going = yi}) give the work of the League both per 

rk, to the great detriment of 

in North Dakota: Adams— 

ner: Barnés—Nellie B. Whitcher; 

Peter Anderson; Bowman—H. C. 

Burke—C. H. Hecht: Griggs—Tina 

Kidder 3ertha E. Hildebrand; 

Mrs. Cora E. Sabin; Nelson— 

McHenry—A. C. Berg; Ren- 

Rockne; Sargeant Henry Ulve; 

R. Norgaard; Slope—H. H. 

E .Ward; Stutsman—Mary 
Towner—Mamie Sorenson. 


manency and power by promoting ‘ more inti 
mate and active interchange of ideas, impres 
sions, scientific studies, moral improvements 
and literary and scientific publications, a 
wider diffusion of languages and an increased 
frequency of missions and congresses and in 
ternational intercourse of every kind.” 

A CABLE despatch from London states that 
consideration is being given by the German 


government of the advisability of closing the 


German Universities of Halle, Griefswald 


and Marburg, according to an Amsterdam des 

tenth annual meeting of the National patch to the Exchange Telegraph Company 

Teachers of English will be held quoting Berlin advices. It is said this step 

Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on would be taken for reasons of economy, and 

ing Day and the two days follow- that it would be possible to support financially 

he program will give emphasis to the }. Universities of Cologne. Bonn. Heidelberg 

ty of instructing high school and and Karlsruhe. 

» students in the life of modern nations. in 

‘etary of the society is A. W Hatfield, 
69th St., Chicago, Il. 


associated press despatch sts that 
German university professors and members 
of the Reichstag have drawn up a reply to the 
eveland electors on November 2 in- appeal for reestablishment of the “ friendly 


” 


bond issue for fifteen million dollars intercourse” which existed before the war, 
five-year tax levy of three mills. which the professors and doctors of Oxford 
spa Tueta, the national honor and University recently addressed to professors of 
fraternity for women in schools arts and sciences and members of universities 
n has recently granted charters to and learned societies in Germany and Austria 


the University of Iowa and the “Science knows only one aim—the search 
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savs. the 
interrupted 


ny persona 


Dean Rouuw DPD. 


Graduate Scl 


1f Chicago, who is president 


Education, recently an address 


; 


Indianapolis teachers and members o 


of educa 


Salisbury ex 


exhibition 
Dean 


plained the uses and advantages of visual edu- 


the school board at an 


tional motion pictures. 
cation by means of motion pictures and said 
that these pictures were intended to supple 
ment existing methods, enabling pupils to get 
more vivid impressions of the subjects already 
studied in textbooks. The films carefully pre- 
educators, were on 
graphical and historical subjects. The secre- 
tary of the new Society for Visual Education 
is Professor Forest R. Moulton, of the depart- 


ment of astronomy and astrophysics at the 


geo- 


pared by competent 


University of Chicago. 

Georce WasHiIncton University (Washing 
ton. D. O.). November 5, a 
Faculty Club. 
furnished by the 


ings will be held on 


organized on 
The club will occupy quarters 
meet- 


ine 
university. Regular 


the first Friday of each 
month, and there will be in addition smokers, 
The 


esprit 


“club hours,” and other social features. 
elub is expected to add much to the 
de corps of the faculty. All departments 
(School of Graduate Studies, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbian College, School of Engineer- 
School, Medical 


its membership. 


School) are repre 
The 


President, 


ing, Law 
officers for 
Prof. sssor 


sented in 


the current year are: 


Henry Grattan Doyle (Romance languages) ; 


fessor 


Vice-president, Pre John T. Erwin 
(mathematies) ; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
Michelson (ethnology) ; additional 


executive committee, Dr. 


Truman 
members of the 
Frank A. Hornaday (medicine) and Professor 


Charles Sager Collier (law). 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPON|] 
DEMOCRACY AND THE JUNIOR HI 
RACY DEFINI 
~ DEMOCRACY 
ety strives c 
se progress 
us «de 
ety’s members 
This permits the 
the point where 
being and_ better-b 
encourages ever-wi 
and influence wit} 
incidental groups 
this conception of democracy 
of balance, of harmonious shar 


and responsibilities. It necess 

sense of social values and cultiv 

means of enhancing them. 
EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRA 


Edueation under these condit 


the directing of individual capa 
more abundant social living by f 
ests in social relationships and | 


ing habits of peaceful control 


WHAT EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRA( 
This 
recognizes the inalienable right 
liberty—of life, that is, and the | 
satisfactions. But this concepti 


conceptir n of democrat 


criminates between liberty and 
license, by enslaving a man, actual] 
him of liberty. Democratic educat 


nizes an individual’s right to devi 
capacities in him which are compat 
of his BOC 
What 


implies is this: every person is 


the worthiest interests 


and of society as a whole. 


many traits in common with his 
with a few peculiar characteristics 
right, as a member of human societ 
those common traits developed. He 
7 —"} 
the right to expect that he be 
capitalize his worthy peculiar aptit 
pursue his worthy peculiar interests 


individual powers affect social condit 
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redirecting be done 
be afforded this op 

worthy elements 
vided at the 
is been established psycho 
"Ing adolescence the child 
reasonable 


If this 


may attempt a vor 


opportunity for 
opportunity is 
‘ation 
uneconomical! 
be able 


st to himself and society wo 


him and 


from which he may 
will probably go on through 
[he world is teeming with them 
ith them that society has thus 


expend its time and energy in 


When 


guided that they can choose their 


adolescents are in- 


sely, then society may turn its at 
nstructive, positive progress. 

ACY OF PRESENT EDUCATION 
lolescent education is inadequate. 
nal system is a compromised his- 
lent We took the old imported 

nmar School course and built upon 
ve our twelve years. It is still 

val couch or a procrustean bed 

should 

| branches, purged, however, of 

tials. A mastery of these fun- 


vuld be 


rPatiy 


escence we retain our 


demanded because 


i value. 


They represent the 
irmonizing forces of society. But 


ese are mastered the common, inte 


‘es of education should give way _ 


The 


ideals 


. » differentiating 
nt child is full of 


ld be exposed to numerous possibili- 


processes 


ideas and 


all that the future of those possi 
nvolves. He should be 


ction and in exploration of the va 


trained in 


ises of social and economic life. He 
be afforded 


lines of work, always with the chance 


the opportunity to try 


nge without dispiriting loss if he finds 


periment unsuited to his personality. 


p_elects should be limited and courses 
oT 


A ways, 
of ir 
Wher 


reneral 


makes h 
* uraged 
This Cc 


provides the means 


to pursut 


mneception oT ae 


personality through 


his worthy } 


signed for the well-being and better 


of him, his fellow-beings, and soc 


This should 


to “ develop the kn 


whole. permit each 


wledge. interests, 
and powers whereby he will find hi 


shape both 


society toward ever nobler ends.” 


use that place to 


THE SOLUTION Tit IUNIOR HIGH SCHOO! 


The 


accomplish 


present system of education vs not 


these aims. A 


high sch 


reorganization 


which includes the ol can 
After the fundamental, integrating 
and the 


reached adolescence, then he 


junior 
Tunctions 
have been performed child has 
is ready for the 


means i 


junior high school where he may by 
itself 


self and the various vocations. 


material in worth while explore 
Required sub 
offered 


child discover him- 
courses should alway 


unplications, th as 


will enable the 
These 


social 
Socig 


which 
self 


their 


include 


hiancial 


rewards, social standing, if ngth Ol apprentice 
ship, amount of leisure, opportunity for _pro- 
motion and growth, and scope for initiatiye, 


influence, and_ social The first 
thought should always be, not that the child 


that he is 


service, 
is learning to be a workman, but 
supporting himself 
and benefiting society by his w rk. 

When the child has discovered his probable 
for senior high school, 


rded the 


learning to be a citizen, 


bent, then he is ready 
he sh uld be aff 
1 ‘* Cardinal Principles in Secondary Education,’’ 
35, 1918 


where opportunity 


U. S. Bureau of Education, Bul 
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devote himself to that work and to the 


urses which will better equip him to do that 


ork f he can not go to senior high school, 
the information and guidance which he has 
had and the practising that he has done in 
the junior hig! 
ontributor to society 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAKES FOR 
DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 

How, then, does the junior high school con- 
tribute to democracy in education? By fur- 
nishing “te common training necessary for 

- all children regardless of sex, social status, or 
future vocation, which integrates the future~ 
citizens of our democracy’? and by affording 
them equitable opportunity. The junior high 
school takes youths “one or two years before 
the law releases them from school attendance 
and encourages them to continue in a gradu- 
ally diminishing degree the common, inte- 
grating subjects. It attempts to ascertain 
and reasonably to satisfy pupils’ important 
immediate and assured needs; to explain, by 
means of material in itself worth while, the 
interests, aptitudes, and capacities of pupils; 
to reveal to them, by material otherwise justi- 
fiable, the possibilities in the major fields of 
learning; to start each pupil on the career 
which, as a result of the explanatory courses, 
he, his parents, and the school are convinced 
is most likely to be of profit to him to the 
state.” Whatever his future, he will enter it 
better equipped and better satisfied. 

The junior high school, in short, provides 
those who have already receited the essential 
parts of the social heritage with an oppor- 
tunity to “do better the desirable things they 
are going to do anyway, reveals higher types 
of activity, and makes these pdssible and, to 
an extent, desired.” At whatever age a youth 
quits school, the junior high school (for he 
must satisfy the legal age), if properly con- 
ducted, has given him the maximum returns 
for his attendance. 

Now if the junior high school is to accom- 


/ plish these democratic’ purposes it must attack 
2 Briggs, T. H., ‘*The Junior High School,’’ 
Ch. Il. Houghton, Mifflin, 1920. 


them from the social stand 
capitalize the child’s activities 
ind expose him to the realizat 
needs. Privileges and _ responsil 
never be divorced. The child 
bued with the consciousness 
horizon widens it merges into 
larger and larger circles of s 
last into society as a whole.{ ] 
mee he has and every activity 
reacts upon society. He is ine 
i social citizen; the junior high 
enable him to become a better 
Eart H 
WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHI!I 
FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 

Tue Society for American Fic 
Fellowships for French Universities w 
for open competition among graduat 
American colleges and other suital 
candidates a number of fellowships, 
exceed twenty-five, for the purpose of 
aging advanced study and research 
universities during 1921-22 

The fellowships, of the annual! val 
and 10,000 francs, are granted for 
and are renewable for a second year 
may be awarded in the following 


study: agriculture, anthropology, 


and history of art, astronomy, biology, bot 


chemistry, classical languages and literat 


criminology, economics, education, engin 


ing, English language and literature, ge 


raphy, geology, history, law, 

medicine and surgery, oriental languages 
literature, philosophy, physics, political s 
and international law, psychology, re 


romance languages and literature, semitic | 


guages and literature, Slavic languages 
literature, sociology, zoology. 


Fellows will be required to sail 


tw 
not later than July 1 of the year in wh 
award is made, to matriculate in a 
university for the following session, 


pursue studies in the field of science 


"1¢ 


nated in their awards. They will be exp 


to send accounts of their studies togeth 
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progress from their in 


the United 


years 


citizens of 

en twenty and thirty 
be: (1) Graduates of a 
study for a 
nits of high scho | 
a pr fessional 


of 


not qualified in either of 


hree vears study for a 


be twenty-four years of age 


ars in an industrial 


requiring technical 


of 


ability, 


st be good moral 
must 


books. 


made on application 


lleetual and 


to use French 
. society and must be 
(1) A certificate of birth; 
ite of naturalization, if needed; 
‘ate of college studies; (4) a cer- 
dustrial work, if needed: (5) a 
ened and taken within a year; 
or written articles, theses and 
or published by the applicant; 
‘ee testimonials to moral character, 
nd intellectual ability, to be sent 
writers direct to the secretary. 
ns should reach the secretary of 
1921 
informatio 


ot later than January 1, 


I and further 


lanks 
fellowships may be obtained from 
I. L. Kanpet 


AVENUE, 


QUOTATIONS 


LABOR AND EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


r'rades Union Congress at Portsmouth 
concerned itself with educa- 
d the resolutions passed are to be pre- 

Mr. Fisher by the Parliamentary 


e extent 


who will be accompanied by some 
who took part in the Ports- 
We this f 


ot 
interest in education by the organ- 


eLaces 


bate. welcome sign 
But we are not at all sure that 
the labor movement realizes that 


n Act of 1918 gives to Labor an 


rtunity which |] never 
Mr 


who n 


opp 
We 
Shipwrights’ 

that the educa 
of the 


drew 


entirely 


Tapp, 


questio 
portant 
but 
children 

be in secondar 
on numerous 
should secure 
his 

and 

That pol Cc 


course during which 
secondary 


itself. 


a senior 
wi uld disclose 
Mr. 
hoped is the considered view of 
child 


have the 


in with Tapp’s view, which 
| very 
uld 
portunities of securing it. 
is that 
this question failed to 


whole 
sh 


ciasses as a 

. , 
vanced education 
Che strange 
who 


those delegates were 


make themselves th 


oughly familiar with the opportunities whic! 


are now available. 
that he 


familiar with either the law 


tion which showed 


trative practise on the subject of the 
sion of secondary education. 

The resolution which was unanimously e 
ried after discussion, asked that “ the 
tion Acts should be amended in order to 
vide that every child desiring and qualif: 
for secondary education should receive 
There is no 


cluding maintenance.” quest 


of amending the law to gain this goal. N: 
ide 
Trades 
scheme 
tO 
fact, 


the Board 


Act, 


the machinery for securing what the 


only does the Education 1918, pr 


Union Congress demands, but no loca 
Act 


make the provision demanded 


under the yet brought forward fails 


and, in 


no scheme would be sanctioned by 


thir 


d SCUSS INDE 


Was not fu) 


ceurred before 


r 


Mr. Tapp moved a resolu 


or the adminis 


provi 


ir 
Educa 


pro 


467 


y 


t 


of Education which did not provide secondary 


education for every child desiring 


fying for the same. The Congress, 


and quali 


however, 


adds the necessary addition as to maintenance: 


grants for children 
education 


Mr 


not go on with advanced 


parents have to maintain them 


The children plainly can 
if their 
Tap] 


might have supposed that this point has bee 


considered by those responsible for the work 


ing of the new act. The difficulty 


is with the 
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and not with the Legislature, the ture in its wisdom sees fit to er 
of Edueation, or the loeal education img that children below a certain 
iuthorities. The whole question of mainten- shall attend school four hours a wi 
ance for scho passing on to secondary and lieve there is much to be said 


law) then in my opinion there sh 


higher education is dealt ‘with by Cireular 
pulsory school provided to whic} 


1167 issued by the Board of Edueation last 
July. We desire to draw the attention of 


can be committed. 


4 5 > > Ww cr ] uw 
trade union educationists to this circular, But as these two girls were 


which should be closely studied by Mr. J. H. old they did not come under 
f the Children’s Court. 


The State Education Departme 


prised at this outcome of the trua 


Thomas before he presents the education reso- 
lutions of the Trades Union Congress to the 


President of the Board of Education. Under 


the circular there will be minor maintenance Of the new continuation sc} 


awards, which will carry the child into a That the jail must inevitably b 
part of the educational system 
support a’ islation seems not to have 
pupil taking advanced secondary courses; and Frank B. Gilbert, first deputy 


for university sioner, said that the State Dey 


secondary or similar school; intermediate 
maintenance awards, which will 
major maintenance awards 
to mainten- never supposed that truants w 


pupils. The board’s proposals as to l 
of jail. “The State Education Dey 


never stood for truant children hx 


} 


ance cover the whole of a national system 
education, and provide, in special cases, for 
traveling and meals. penitentiaries or jails, where 
It would be a good thing if 


Union Congress were to appoint a special! edu- 


the Trades in contact with criminals,” he | 
The affair has served to e1 


cation eommittee. on which an educational sion among educators as to wh 


specialist should be co-opted, to advise the dren shall be sent; what is tl 
Congress on all educational developments and _ status of boys and girls over sixt 
necessities. It is to the interest of all that to obey the compulsory provis 
all should have the fullest opportunities of tinuation legislation; are they 


developing their latent possibilities for good, the jail to become a recognized 
and this consummation is not possible until continuation school system. 

Labor takes with both hands the opportuni- been recognized instruments of « 
ties offered by the new Education Act—Thé shall children who want to work, 


f not want to go to school be sent 


Times Educational Supplemen 
school ? 
JAILS AS CONTINUATION SCHOOLS The real significance 
WHEN two New York girls were sent to jail tion may be thrown up into reli 
last week for truancy they opened up a new’ velopments. It is easy to pass 
chapter in American education. To be sure school attendance compulsory. But 
they had the alternative of paying a fine of be more futile than such compuls 
two dollars, but not having the money they’ will of the child is enlisted elsew 


+ 


were sent to the Tombs instead. The proced- truancy a crime? It is somet 
ure seems to have made a decided impression as if it were a virtue—though 1 
on the courts and educational authorities of ence of children. 
the city and _ state. For example, Justice If the final outcome of co! 
Franklin C. Hoyt, of the Children’s Court, is tion makes the jail an integra 
reported to have said: school system, is it not about 
do not regard the Tombs as a proper continua- reconsider the whole structure 
chool. Quite the contrary If the legisla- -The Survey. 
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SCHOOL WEEK Conference for f Montana, Idaho and: 
Utah. 
Conference for tates of Washington and 


Oregon. 


sioner of education is designa- 
fu week in December as 
and is requesting the gov- 


Conference for the stat fornia, Arizona 
school officers of the sev- and Nevada. 
d territories to take such action sonference for the state f Co o, Wyoming 


cessary to cause the people to use and New Mexico 


uch way as will most effectively mference for the states of Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
mong the people accurate in- braska, Oklahoma and Texas. 


. ‘oO Pe mee fi the states of Ts nessee ntuckKky 
gard to the conditions and nference for th ates of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
' ae . Arkansas, Mississippi and Alabama 
ols, enhance appreciation of a : mes : 
; mnference for the states of North Carolina, South 
and create such in- "ae 
she , aa Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
result tter ) les . : " :. 
ult in better opportuniti¢ Jonference for the states of Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, West Virginia and the District of Co 
kinds and grades. jumbia 
er of education suggests ‘onference for the st ; of Maine, New Ham; 


} 


s week the public press should shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 


and larger appropriations for 


n, and a larger amount of Connecticut. 
nal topics than usual, and Conference for the states of New York, Pennsy! 
iy, December 5, ministers should vania and New Jersey 
ore of their church services for Important things to be emphasized in com 
he importance of education. ing educational campaigns were set forth in a 
suggested that during the week letter recently written by Dr. Claxton, in re 
commerce, boards of trade, sponse to inquiries in regard to the matter 


labor unions, farmers’ unions, He says: 


vie socle ties, Rotary Clubs and The risis in education consists essentially 
and other important organiza- his, that whereas in the past we have been able, 


. . lespite | salarit aid chers 0 obts oO 
itions should devote one meet- lespite low salaries paid to teachers, to obtain for 
. the schools a constan tre if men and women, 

mn of the needs of education . : : ; : 
: a many of whom, though without definite profes 
ind local communities, hold- ;, 
a 1 tl sional preparation, have been young men and 
gs if necessary, and that women of more than usual native ability, many of 


houses should put on their them possessed of fine culture and fairly good 
‘School Week” facts and fig- general scholarship. Though these have not r 


| be of interest to superintend- mained long and have had no definite knowledge 
: : . of the processes of teac} ‘ little still in ar 

instruction, presidents of uni f the processes of teaching and little still in ay 

] he : plying them, still their pe rsonality and culture have 

ege and normal schools, min- '** 

— . , been such that it has been good for boys and 

physicians, editors, business . = 

, ; 7 i girls to come in contact with them. Usually quite 

10 are interested as citizens in young, they have remained in teaching for two or 

vement of the schools, which, as three or four years while waiting for the ma 


own, control, pay for, and use turity necessary for success in or even admission to 


ion of education from the stand- other professions and vocations, and frequently 


tesmanship and the public welfare. have taught in order to prepare themselves for 
other work. Hundreds of thousands of these have 


; 


wing regional conferences will be 
become successful home makers, leaders in society, 


engineers, lawyers, physicians, ministers, captains 

r the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, »f industry, statesmen. To be sure there have al 

i Wiseonsin. ways been many young teachers who lack this abil 
for the states of Minnesota, North Da- ity and culture, but there have been very many of 


South Dakota and Iowa. the class just described. 
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iged conditions not 


in the 
ylicies changed the teach 
} 


ie 


we may 


future, and unless 


in the future will be ma 


women of very mediocre 


terms, and 


iain longer 
not the energy, personality, or 


anything else. means 
publ c 
it 1s to 

induce 
and cul 
the n 
the 


ty : nd 


nen of superior ability 
themselves for teaching, and 


kept 


their abil 


by which they may be in 


have proven 


skill by exy 


and 


a larger increas¢ iverage pay 


iall need to sy three 


purpose now spend 


And 


a time when taxes for 


this increase of ex 


huntry 


penditures mus at 


other purposes, and local, are un 


usually large 
The 


wealth and wealth-produ 


close between education and 


relati ynship 
arly 
this 


constitute a 


ng power must be cle 


shown, so that the people may understand that 


expenditure for education will not 


rather investment through which 


better able to bear the other bur 


burden but an 
they may 
dens of 

But 


tain good 


no amount of money will enable 


the 
numbers until there are means of preparing these. 
For this, there must be 
other training schools for teachers, and they must 


teachers for schools in sufficient 


more normal schools and 
all be much better supported than they are now. 
If all the persons ever graduated from any normal 
school or any school kind in the 
United States, from the establishment of the first 


normal of any 


at Bridgewater, Mass., until now, were still 


and all teaching there would still be need 


school 
living 
of 110,000 teachers to fill the 
The 
only sufficient to supply about 20 per cent. of the 
teachers fill the the 
mentary schools this fall. We are now spending 
$25,000,000 for the sup- 


2u, 


elementary schools. 


normal school graduates of last spring are 


to vacancies in ek 


needed 


between $20,000,000 and 
of 


$75,000,000. 


port normal schools. We must spend at least 


i 


California is somewhat better su; 
Yet 


plied 
¢ 


a very large proportion of the young teachers of 


with normal schools than other states. 


not normal-school graduates, n 


qual 


ifornia are 


have they had « preparation elsewhere. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE Wyowmr 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIO) 


federati 
the country 
teachers’ issoc 


National] 


become units in 


Educat 


through a Representative 
WHEREAS, filiati 


autonomy 


such a 
t} 
will enlarge its powers 
organized cooperation Ww 
local 
Education Associ 

WHEREAS, 
of the entire country 


associations affliated 
ation; and 
it is highly imp 
teachers 
in a great professional orga: 


to accomplish purposes which 


for their best interests but ess 


fare of our country; 
Resolved, that the Wyon 
Association become 
the Nationa 


United Stat 


we 


rs 
Association in 
vf the 
in 


ciation « 


state unit its organizat 


certificate of membership or 
resentation in its 


all 
} 


and to such other rights and 


representat 
its publications, bullet 
guaranteed by the charter a 
National 


R 


Education Associatio 


solved, further, that ten d 


appropriated by this association, 


payment of our annual dues, 


uI 


additional sum as may be require 


this association, 
adjusted in accordance with 
the National Education Assoc 
complete membership of this 
National Education Ass 


have been determined—$10 for 


total dues of 


the 
to which this aAss¢ ciation sha 
the 
mum of $100. 


Representative Assembly 


the 


} 


i 


May 
1M 
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the value of vocational edu- 
uraged by the Smith-Hughes 
eving that it is the duty of the 
de opportunities for education 
nal lines, we urge that the 
tate Legislature follow the ex 
ther states and provide ade- 


JLLUA, 


ds, as requested by the State 


Education for the promotion of 
education. 
at there is a great need, among 
reign birth and parentage for 
in the English language, prin- 
American government and the 
American citizenship and believing 
, state rather than a local prob- 
irge the need for some state support 
nization education. 
ng that the boy or girl who leaves 
rder to work is entitled to further 
must be made to provide for his 


nal needs, we recommend the adop- 


‘ontinuation school law which will 
part-time education for children up 
ge of eighteen years. 

of the large numbers of resigna- 
m the university faculty, largely of 

and favorably known throughout 
ind that such resignations have 
ut in almost all cases because of 


ileries paid in other institutions of 


arning, we urge upon the university 


ties or the State Legislature the nec- 


making such adequate provision for 


ries of instructors as will make it 


‘or the State University of Wyoming 
and employ faculty members whose 
nd employment will enable it to 
an equal standing with the higher 

ns of other states. 

ng that the public schools of 


g are at present seriously handi- 


n their work because of constitu- 
d legislative limitations upon finan- 

granted to the schools, we 
recommend the immediate alteration 
limitations to the end that the 
iy receive adequate financial sup- 
thus be enabled to fulfill their right- 


full obligations wiety. In order to re 
move one very serious handicap we urge 
upon the voters of the state the absolute nec 
essity of voting for the adoption of the con 
stitutional amendment provided in Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 6 

WHEREAS, our state has outgrown 
the constitutional provisions relative to 
educational, legal and economie conditions we 
urge the need of a Constitutional Convention 

We urge upon the educational forces of the 
state the necessity of united and loyal sup 
port of the measures advocated and the act 
taken by the legislative committee 
State Teachers’ Association and we ask 
all members and prospective members 
coming State Legislature give these measures 
their most careful consideration from this 
time on, inasmuch as the passage of this legis 
lation is absolutely necessary to the educa 
tional welfare of the boys and girls of this 
state. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
A NEW APPROACH TO THE “ FORMAL 
DISCIPLINE” CONTROVERSY 
For a number of years educational theorists 
have discussed the pros and cons of “ formal 


’ 


discipline,” some affirming and others deny- 
ing the validity of “transfer of training.” 
Often the arguments have been saturated 
with abstract theorizing and dogmatic asser- 
tion, well illustrating a type of educational 
discussion which is fast disappearing before 
the more factual approach of modern educa- 
tional scientists. 

Is not the time ripe for educational re 
search to accumulate data upon this im 
portant controversy? May we not hope that 
facts can be gathered which will furnish a 
basis for a more scientific treatment of the 
problem? Why should not the “ coefficient of 


] 


correlation ” become for educational research 


the means whereby the “formal discipline” 
controversy may be treated in scientific 
manner? It is with an optimistic ettitude 
that the following data are reported. 

On April 22, 1920, as a part of the work in 
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1! in educational measure 
hundred and twenty-five childre. 
schools of Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
given standardized tests in spelling and 
urth, 
The 
taker 


the 


ting. These en ren were in the f 


sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
used in the 


the 


spelling test were 


Ayres’ Seale, while 
Ay Seal hil 


evaluated in terms of the Ayres’ 
Both in 


iving and scoring the tests, care was taken to 


Spelling 
riting 


was 


Three Slant Handwriting Seale. 
make the data as reliable as possible. 

Ihe distribution by grades, the sex, and the 
the children the 


table 


age of tested are given in 


‘ 


wins 


that of 425 
boys and 213 girls. 


It is interesting 
‘ hildren tested 212 
The large number of bk in the publie school 
of Stillwater no doubt 
to the influence of the and M. 
College not 


entirely typical of the ordinary 


due partly 
Oklahoma A. 
This condition is 
ashen 


ystem 
there located. 
system 
where the girls tend t ber the boys. 
The result of the spe 


Table II 


1? 


TABLE II 
Results of Spelling Test 
The 


according to the words used from Ayres’ 


‘standard’’ for each grade was 79 per 


cent., 


Spelling Seale 


75 Per- 


r 25 Per- 
centile 


Median centile 


Grade High 


4th grade 100% 5% | 85‘ 
Sth 1 100°; 
6th 100% 
7th 100% 
Sth ” 100% 


95% | 65% 
55% 
65% 
40% 


52.5% 


90% 
90% 
80% 
80% 


found 


typical 


where classification ar d pron 


upon the pupil’s “ average ” 
Such data produce an unans 
for “departmental” promot 

Table ITI 


tact 


; . 
gives the re 


TABLE IT! 


Results of Wr 
The median gras 
taken, each grading according 


Slant Handwriting Seale 


Again it may 


tained that there 


“ 


poor pupils,” that the 
good in all or nearly all 
the “poor” ones were poor 

Is this true? 


example, any real relation betwe 


all of their work. 
spelling and ability in writing? 


ller usually a good writer, 


such 


a poor writer ? If 


then there ought to exist 
ar] ficient of 


Table 


correlation 
abilities. LV. shows 
the case. 

While, to be sure, the coefficient 
tion for spelling ability and writing 
a plus coefficient in all the grades test 
surprisingly small, varying between 


cent. in the fourth grade and plus 
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Ability in Spe 


Minus 
Minus 
Minus 3: 
Minus 


Minus 25 
of correlation for all grades 


shes 


opefu 


HERBERT 


ts seem to indicate that, while OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 
s not pronounced, except per MECHANICAL COLLEGE 

fifth grade, there is a slight 

ney for the younger pupils in SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
to excel in spelling. More data WEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND SUPERIN 
ter are desirable. TENDENTS 


nference of the 


? at > lit arr? ows ~_ . . 
n between ability i iti and THe fourth annual joint « 
lable VI. New England Association of School Guperin 


DeVoss and Kelly, ‘*Edueational Tests tendents, the New England Teacher Training 
n, the American Institute of Instru 


ts,’’ page 252 Association, 


mente 
iclls, 
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tion, the Massachusetts Teachers Federation 
and the Massachusetts Superintendents Asso- 
ciation met in Boston beginning on November 
10. The program was concerned with a discus- 
“Tnereasing the 
Schools.” The discus 
heads: “ Teacher 


Support” as fol 


sion of one general subject: 
Efficiency of the Public 


sion was under two main 


Training” and “ Financial 

» Thursday a joint meeting was held under 
the auspices f the New Teacher 
Association. 


England 
Training 
Discussion opened by 


Teacher Training—Rural. 


Augustus O. Thomas, commissioner of education, 

Maine 
Discussion from the field: 

N. Serles Light, supervisor of rural schools, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

S. Hussey Reed, supervisor of rural schools, West 
erly, Rhode Island 

Hale, 
gusta, Maine 

William H. Buker, 
Meredith, N. H 

D, Whittier, 

schools, Burlington, Vermont. 


Florence supervisor of rural schools, Au- 


supervisor of rural schools, 


state supervisor of elementary 
Discussion from the training school: 

William B. Aspinwall, State Normal School, Wor 
cester 

Marcus White, State Normal School, New Britain, 
Conn 

Ernest L. Silver, State Normal School, Plymouth, 
N. H. 

W. D. Hall, State Normal School, Castine, Maine 
Teacher Training—Urban, 
Discussion opened by Bertha M. McConkey, as 

sistant superintendent of schools, Springfield. 
Discussion from the city: 

Isaac O. Winslow, superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence 
Frank W 

Claremont, New Hampshire. 


Jackson, superintendent of schools, 

Harvey S. Gruver, superintendent of schools, Wor- 
cester, 

William D. Fuller, superintendent of schools, Port- 
land, Maine. 

Stanley H. Holmes, superintendent of schools, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

David B. Locke, superintendent of schools, Rut- 

Vermont. 

McClelland, supervising principal, Burling- 


land, 
D. W 
ton, Vermont. 
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Discussion from the training school: 
John L, Alger, State Normal School, Provig 
J. Asbury Pitman, State Normal School. 
Ernest W. 

New Hampshire 
Merritt D. Chittenden, 

Burlington, Vt 
George H. Shafer, State Normal Scho 


ence 
Salem 


Butterfield, commissioner of ednp 
superinten 
antic, Connecticut. 


Florence M. 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Wellman, superintendent 


On Thursday evening at the I 
there was a joint meeting under the 
»f American Institute of Instruction 

Dinner. 

‘*What is a 


Henry W. Holmes, director of school of education 


Address: good teachs worth?’’ 
Harvard University. 
Address: 


educate themselves?’’ 


*‘Ts it sound policy to pay teachers to 
Henry C. Pearson, principal 
of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University. 
Discussion: 
Professor R. H. Jordan, of Dartmouth. 
President W. A. Shanklin, of Wesleyan. 
President Benjamin T. Marshall, of Connecticut 
College. 
President K. C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin. 
Professor Arthur H. Wilde, Boston University 
Professor William R, Hart, Massachusetts Agri- 


cultural College. 


On Friday morning there was a joint meet- 
ing under the auspices of New England Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents. 

Financing Public Education: 

1. From the viewpoint of the state. 
2. From the viewpoint of the municipali 

Discussion led by: 
Albert B. Meredith, 

Connecticut. 
Ernest W. Butterfield, commissioner of educati 


commissioner of 


New Hampshire. 
The relation between school and other munic 
administration. 
Discussion opened by: 
Clarence H. Dempsel, commissioner of educatit 
Vermont. 
Frank V. 
Boston. 
John F. 
field. 


Thompson, superintendent of schools, 


, T . 
a sch 018 Pitts 


Gannon, superintendent of 











